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stages of culture only, and is conspicuously lacking among
all primitive tribes. In aboriginal American pottery the
wheel was never employed. ... It is worthy of note that
the distribution of the wheel over the area mentioned
has remained almost stationary for millennia, and that
primitive tribes are not susceptible to adopting it, even
if surrounded by civilized people who make use of it'
(ibid., p. 151).

The potter's wheel is not merely restricted to a limited
geographical area, and to those peoples resident within it
who have reached a fairly high standard of civilization, but
its use is distinctive in other ways.

cWhile ethnologists have clearly recognized', says
Laufer (ibid., pp. 152-4), 'that the pottery-making of primi-
tive peoples is essentially a woman's occupation, it has not
yet been sufficiently emphasized that the wheel is the . . .
creation of man, and therefore is an independent act of
invention which was not evolved from any contrivance
utilized during the period of hand-made ceramic ware.
The two processes have grown out of two radically distinct
spheres of human activity. ... All efforts, accordingly,
which view the subject solely from the technological
angle, and try to derive the wheel from previous devices
of the female potter, are futile and misleading.'

Wherever the potter's wheel is found, there the cart-wheel
is also found, though their first appearance is not always
simultaneous. It is scarcely credible, according to Childe
(Man Makes Himself, p. 141), that the two primary uses of
the wheel arose independently. *In hither Asia, indeed,
wheel-made pots are certainly as old as wheeled vehicles',
but in Egypt the potter's wheel was adopted before the
wheeled car, whereas in Crete 'models of wagons are a